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FROM THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


eVarrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in the Years 1818, 1819, and 
1820. By Captain G. F. Lyon, R. NV. Companion of. the late Mr. Rit- 


chie. London, 1821. 


As Captain Lyon begins the detail of his expedition without apprising his 
readers of the circumstances under which it was undertaker, we shall, from 
other sources of information, communicate one or two particulars, in order 
that the object of his mission may be better understood. Our readers are 
aware of the various attempts which have recently been made, all of them 
unsuccessfully,* to explore the river Niger, and to reach the celebrated city 
of Tombuctoo. To the melancholy results of Munge ‘Park’s enterprise, and 
of Major Peddie’s unfortunate journey, may be added the premature fate of 
Horneman, who was supposed to have died at Tombuctoo; but more recent 
accounts render it probable that he terminated his labours, after consider- 
able sufferings, at Bakkanee, the chief town of Noofy on the banks of the 
Nil. Nothing, however, can be definitively pronounced as to the place of 
his decease; for his papers, having been forwarded to our consul at Tripoli 
by the Bey of Fezzan, were unluckily lost on their road. ‘These failures, 
it might have been imagined, were not likely to render succeeding travel- 
lers enamoured of an expedition which has hitherto been productive of little 
more than peril and privation. But it is not easy to check the ardent and 
inquisitive spirit of British research. Indeed, the enthusiasm to ascertain 
the situation of Tombuctoo, and to develop the sources of the Niger, which 
has so long prevailed, would seem to be wholly disproportionate to the ob- 
ject, and to resemble the zeal of the Portuguese in the fifteenth century, to 
discover the abode of the imaginary personage known by the uncouth appel- 
lation of Prester John. This enthusiasm is far from having as yet subsided. 
Neither difficulties nor dangers have deterred successive adventurers from 
pursuing an enterprise, in which their predecessors have not merely failed, 
but perished. 

Tripoli has been considered as the most eligible point from which to com- 
mence the prosecution of discoveries in the northern interior of Africa. But 
it was only three or four years ago, that our relations with that state en- 
couraged any hope of its aid or co-operation. In consequence of the ami- 
cable dispositions evinced by the present Pasha towards the British govern- 





* We refer more particularly to the persons employed by the African Association, 


to prosecute researches into the interior of Africa, Mr. Ledyard, Major Houghton, Mr. 
Nicholls, and Roentgen, a German. 
Vou. I. 2B 
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ment, it was resolved to appoint a person of enterprise and talent to the 
office of vice-consul at Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, which is a depen- 
dency of Tripoli. Between Fezzan and Tombuctoo, a constant intercourse 
was understood to exist. Under these circumstances, apparently so auspi- 
cious for the investigation of Africa, the late Mr. Ritchie, then private se- 
cretary to Sir Charles Stuart, our ambassador at Paris, a young man of sci- 
entific attainments and of great zeal for research, and who had been origi- 
nally educated to medicine, was selected for the undertaking. Captain Mar- 
ryat, of the navy, volunteered at the same time his services to accompany 
him; and under the authority of the British government, they were to make 
every effort to embark on the Niger, for the purpose of exploring that mys- 
terious river. Circumstances having occurred to induce that officer to re- 
linguish his intention of joining the mission, the author of the present vo- 
lume offered to supply Captain Marryat’s place, which offer being accepted, 
the Lords of the Admiralty, to whom application for that purpose had been 
made, accorded him the necessary leave of absence. Captain Lyon joined 
Mr. Ritchie at Tripoli, in November, 1818, having already made some pro- 
ficiency in the Arabic language, which was of course considerably increased 
during his sojourn in that city. 

At this time, Mohammed el Mukni, the Sultan of Fezzan, the person 
whom Horneman had formerly accompanied to that kingdom, was at Tri- 
poli, and high in favour with the Pasha. He had raised himself to his Sul- 
tanship by the murder of his predecessor and his two sons, and was perpé- 
tually occupied in warring upon his defenceless neighbours, from whom he 
annually carried off from four to five thousand slaves. From one of these 
slave-hunts, he had just returned to Tripoli with a numerous body of cap- 
tives and of camels. With this potentate, Mr. Ritchie had agreed to pro- 
ceed to Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, and with so powerful an alliance, 
our travellers felt the most perfect confidence as to their safety; a confi- 
dence which was augmented by the flattering reception they met with from 
the Pasha, who also promised Mr. Ritchie protection and assistance to the 
mission. By his advice, they equipped themselves in the Moorish costume, 
as worn by the better class of Tripolines; but, besides the dress of Moslems, 
it became necessary for them, as far as practicable, to adopt their manners, 
Mr. Ritchie assumed therefore, the name of Yussuf el Ritchie; Belford, a 
shipwright who had entered into their service, that of Ali; and Captain 
Lyon called himself Said ben abd Allah. A fighi (clerk of the mosque) in- 
structed them in reading and the ceremonies used in prayer. They re- 
ceived also minute cautions from an old minister of the Pasha, who had tra- 
velled in Europe, and was on that account competent to point out what was 
most likely to betray them. 

Captain Lyon does not affect to give a description of Tripoli* He was 
not, however, unobservant of many singular usages which prevail there. Of 
a curious class of devotees called Marahoots, he draws a disgusting picture. 


“They are a set of people much spoken of in all Moslem countries; but 
it strikes me that the requisites necessary to constitute one of these saints, 
are not every where the same. The Maraboots of Tripoli are of two classes; 
idiots, who are allowed to say and do whatever they please; and men pos- 
sessed of all their senses, who, by juggling and performing many bold and 
disgusting tricks, establish to themselves the exclusive right of being the 
greatest rogues and nuisances to be met with. They assemble every Friday 


* The best delineation of that city, will be found in the very lively and interesting 
“Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli,” written by the sister-in-law of Mr. 
Tully, the British consul. See Eclectic Review, N.S. vol. viii. p. 430. A description 
will be found also in the Travels of Ali Bey, published in 1816, 
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afternoon in the mosques, where they eat snakes, scorpions, &c. affecting 
to be inspired, and committing the greatest extravagancies. On, or ra- 
ther before the beginning of, their annual festival, which lasts three days, 
the great Maraboot is supposed to inspire those who are to appear in the 
processions, and who, according to their abilities, are more or less mad 
and furious. The natural fools are always ready for the exhibition ; and 
itis amusing to observe their looks of astonishment, at being on that day, 
more than any other, brought into notice. During the time the Mariboots 
are allowed to parade the streets, no Christians or Jews can with any 
safety make their appearance, as they would instantly be torn to pieces. 

“As I was in the dress of the country, and very anxious to witness the 
whole of the ceremonies, I ventured to go out with our dragoman, and to 
make my way to the mosque from which the procession was to set out. I 
felt that my situation was a very dangerous one; but being resolved on 
the attempt, I dashed in with the crowd, and succeeded in getting near 
the Saints, who, with dishevelled hair, were rapidly turning round, and 
working themselves into a most alarming state of asthe: Had I been 
discovered, my life would have been in jeopardy. But I was able to keep 
my countenance, and to pass unnoticed; and when the performers were 
sufficiently inspired, I sallied out with them, and followed them through 
the streets. One had a large nail run through his face from one cheek to 


the other; and all had bitten their tongues in so violent a manner as to _ 


cause blood and saliva to flow copiously. ‘They were half naked, at in- 
tervals uttering short groans and howls; and, as they proceeded, threw 
their heads backwards and forwards with a quick motion, which caused 
the blood to rise in their faces, and their eyes to project frightfully from 
their sockets. One or two, who were the most furious, and who conti- 
nually attempted to run at the crowd, were held by a man on each side, 
by means of a rope or handkerchief tied round the middle. I observed 
that whenever the Maraboots passed the house of a Christian, they affect- 
ed to be ungovernable, and endeavoured to get near it, pretending they 
made the discoveries by smelling out unbelievers. ° ° ° 

« As the power of taking up serpents and scorpions is supposed to con- 
stitute a Maraboot, I determined to acquire that honourable title. Mr. 
Ritchie bought some snakes, which we all learnt to hand!e, and I soon 
found out a way of taking up the largest scorpions without any danger of 
being stung. However, in order to observe the ceremonies practised by 
these pretended saints, I sent for one of the most celebrated, under the 
pretence of wishing myself to become a Maraboot. This fellow went 
through numberless prayers and forms, spitting in my hands, taking rose 
water in his mouth, reciting occasional prayers, and then washing his 
own mouth and hands in rose water. After bottling up the rose water, 
he told me to drink it on a day specified, and that then I should be as 
highly gifted as himself.”’ 

The bazaars are open every day. Slaves and goods are carried about 
by auctioneers, who keep up a continual din, each calling the price last 
bidden. The Jews are shut up every evening at sunset in a quarter of 
the town which they exclusively inhabit; and they are not allowed to 
wear turbans of any other colour than blue. But, though much perse- 
cuted, they engross all the trade and places of profit. There are a few 
schools, where reading and writing are taught: a knowledge of letters is, 
however, by no means a necessary passport to places of trust or emolu- 
ment. Sidi Hamet, the present minister, can neither read nor write. Our 
travellers one day put the Koran into his hands the wrong side upper- 
most, begging him to repeat a few lines of it. He evaded the request by 
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pretending for some minutes to read to himself; then, assuming a saga- 
cious look, he returned it with the observation that it was very well writ- 
ten. The women stain their eyelids with antimony, which gives an en- 
larged appearance to the eye. They use also rouge in great quantities. 
Mamlukes (generally renegades, or purchased slaves from Georgia or Cir- 
cassia,) enjoy the highest offices: the Pasha’s daughters are not permit- 
ted to marry any others. Some crimes are considered as capital by law; 
but many are rendered capital at the whim of the Pasha. The first Jew 
who happens to be at hand, has the honour of hangman thrust upon him, 
and he is obliged to go through with the duty. Theft is punished by am- 
putation of the foot and the hand: the operation is performed with a 
razor. The bastinado is the general punishment for minor offences. Some 
culprits, who are able to bribe or influence the persons employed to see 
the sentence executed, contrive to stuff their trousers, so as to escape 
without much suffering. This punisment is inflicted on all ranks at the 
discretion of the Pasha; and should his own sons or his minister displease 
him, they would become liable to it, nor would they consider themselves 
at ail degraded by it. 

A considerable time elapsed before Mukni was ready for hisdeparture. 
In the mean while, Mr. Ritchie made every requisite preparation for the 
journey on the Desert; but the allowance made by government had been 
already expended in merchandise, instruments, &c.; which merchandise, 
having been selected in England, was, unfortunately, totally unfit for the 
interior. ‘Their funds were still further reduced by Mr. Ritchie’s having 
advanced three hundred dollars for some articles he had procured for 
Mukni, which were to be repaid him on his arrival in Fezzan. Such was 
the inauspicious commencement of the mission! At last, on the 22d of 
March, 1819, the kafflé (caravan) proceeded on their march. Captain 
Lyon divides his tour into two parts; the first comprising the expedition 
from Tripoli to Mourzouk, where Mr. Ritchie died; the second, the au- 
thor’s researches in the kingdom of Fezzan, previous to his final return 
to Tripoli;—a measure which was forced upon him by the danger of pro- 
ceeding without pecuniary supplies. And thus ended the last attempt 
that has yet been communicated to us, to penetrate into the interior of 
Africa. : 

Mr. Ritchie’s debilitating illness has deprived us of that portion of in- 
formation, which, had longer life been permitted to him, he would proba- 
bly have embodied in his journal. Relying on a retentive memory, he un- 
fortunately delayed it till it was too late. Captain Lyon is no clerk, and 
he aspires to nothing more than a simple and unvarnished statement of 
his adventures. His tour exhibits, however, a picture of the Desert, which 
is new and interesting; and the narrative claims to be exempted from too 
fastidious a criticism. 

In the kafflé, which consisted of about two hundred men, and an equal 
number of camels, were several parties of liberated blacks, all joyful, 
Captain Lyon says, at the idea of returning to their native land, though 
many had to walk, together with their young children, a distance of two 
thousand miles. The following extract from our author’s journal, will 
convey some idea of the delights of travelling in the Desert. 


“ April 10.—At 7 A.M. cleared the pass, and proceeded to a small 
wadey,* where, in spite of a strong Siroc, we succeeded in pitching our 


* Wadey is a valley through which the rains form a temporary stream. But in Fez- 
zan, Where rain is almost unknown, they are merely smooth dells, not producing a 
single plant. 
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tents. The sand, however, flew about in such quantities, that we were 
unable to prepare any food, and we could not even see thirty yards from 
us. Mukni took shelter with us, and advised us to strip to our shirts, as 
the best way of withstanding the sand showers. In the afternoon, the 
wind having a little wi we cleared away the heaps of sand, which 
had collected round our goods. We found, on examining some of our 
stores, that a large organ had been burst by the heat and excessive dry- 
ness of the wind.” 


Sockna stands on an immense plain of gravel. It is a walled town, 
containing about two thousand inhabitants. In its vicinity there grow, in 
a belt of sand, two hundred thousand date trees, which pay a duty, and, 
owing to their excellence, fetch a high price at Tripoli. All animals in 
the town are fed on them. The water here is brackish or bitter. The 
quantity of flies is so immense, that flappers of wild bulls’ hair, tied to a 
short stick, are an indispensable appendage. The people of Sockna speak 
a language called Estana, which our author conjectures to be the original 
Breber tongue. Here Mukni was employed from daylight till dark in 
receiving tribute. 

« As soon as the business of one party is settled, a prayer is recited, 
and room is left for another set, who, though they dispute about paying, 
are never suffered by Mukni to carry their point; for, just as they appear 
most confident of having their complaints attended to, some one of Muk- 


ni’s men cries out “ The Fattha!’? (or first chapter of the Koran,) every” 


one joining in that prayer. This is the signal for the poor creatures to 
retire, and they are then obliged to consider their claims as settled.” 
(Zo be continued.) 





FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF LADY READE, OF SHIPTON, IN OXFORDSILIRE. 
From the unpublished MS. of a Tourist. 


The manor house in which Lady Reade resided at Shipton, commanded 
a delightful, though not a very extensive woodland view. ‘The gardens, 
useful and ornamental, were of considerable extent. There were forcing 
houses for pine-apples, vines, orange and lime trees, and other exotics; 
and some remarkably large myrtle trees, which the gardener said were 
eonsiderably more than a century old; the buildings all looked old and 
decayed. But those beautiful lawns, where the family and visiters, in 
other days, used to promenade, were now, and for thirty or forty years 
had been covered over with wooden frames, roofed over head, the sides 
made of large strong wire work, in which vast cages, an immense assem- 
blage of birds, chiefly foreign, were kept. Amongst the specimens then 
exhibited, the most beautiful as to form, and the most splendid as to 
plumage, were different species of gold and silver pheasants. 

The rooms abounded with fine family portraits, but that which was by 
far the most captivating, was the portrait of the Lady Dowager, Jane 
Reade, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the subject of he observations. 
The features were fine, the physiognomy benevolent; and esteemed one 
of the happiest efforts of that great artist. As I stood admiring this beau- 
tiful work of art, and drew with my mind’s eye the present features and 
figure of this lady, now between eighty and ninety years of age, I could 
not trace the slightest resemblance ; not a vestige remaining of that beau- 
ty so eminent in her youthful days. 

The history of this lady affords an eventful illustration of the folly o! 
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affecting too much delicacy, and making rash vows. When young, she 
is represented as having been proud and high spirited; but her husband 
hoped that time and reflection would soften and ameliorate these her only 
failings. ‘They lived very happily, till, unfortunately for both, she was 
delivered of twins. From that hour a ridiculous idea of the indelicacy of 
having twins, filled her mind with such phantasies, that the advice of her 
dearest friends were not powerful enough to induce her to reside with 
her husband ; and a separation took place. 

The effect her rash vow had upon her future happiness, was, however, 
strikingly lamentable ; and she that had been the admiration of the coun- 
try for the beauty of her person, and the elegance of her manners, retired 
in disgust from the polished circle of society in which she had been reared; 
from this period a marked change in her temper, manner, and habits, was 
observed. She became attached to birds and monkies, and from pur- 
chasing a few, she went on collecting, resolved to possess the finest col- 
lection of birds in England, and being unsparing of money, she realized 
her intention, and formed a most magnificent aviary; having obtained, 
sometimes as presents, but more frequently by purchase, specimens of 
the most beautiful or scarce birds from every quarter of the world, from 
the largest to the minutest; and to keep alive the gaudy natives of the 
tropics, she had stoves constructed that kept the air of the rooms at a 
proper degree of heat. She is said to have frequently given a hundred 
and fifty guineas for a single bird. 

I went through the apartments were the poor prisoners were confined : 
the noise of the different species of macaws cockatoos, paroquets, and 

arrots, was absolutely deafening: and the air was so foul, notwithstand- 
ing every thing that care and regularity in cleaning their cages could ef- 
fect, that it was quite noxious. The pale cheeks and dim eye of the 
“ bird-maid,”? as the female was called who exhibited the collection to 
strangers, sufficiently proved the ill effects of the effluvia they occasioned. 
Several years prior to my visit to Shipton, a fire happened through a de- 
fect in one of the stoves, and a great number of her collection of birds 
were burned, and more were suffocated ; the latter were embalmed, if the 
expression is allowable; and having died in the full brilliancy of feather, 
they looked almost as well as when living, and formed a study whence 
many of our artists are said to have borrowed specimens to copy in their 
paintings. These were exhibited on the principal floor, leading from the 

reat staircaise to the drawing-room. 

As Lady Reade advanced in years, this attachment grew stronger and 
stronger; she neglected her person, paid no regard to fashion, intermixed 
but little with the world, and by imperceptible degrees, lost every trait, 
not only of female beauty, but of feminine reserve and delicacy ; as if she 
regretted her sex, and wished to conceal it. 

Lady Reade was never a vicious woman; she had not disgraced her 
character; but her eccentricities in dress and manners being talked of far 
around, she was followed by crowds whenever she appeared in public: 
which irritating and offending the pride of wealth and birth, it a cer to 
put an end to the influence of native benevolence, and she became an in- 
sulated being and a misanthrope. 

When she travelled between London and Shipton, Lady Reade attract. 
ed as much attention as monarchy itself. At the inns where she stopped 
the gates were usually shut, to afford her an opportunity of disembarking 
and landing her cargo of parrots, monkies, and other living attendants, 
who were stowed in and about her carriages. As soon as she got to Mag- 
daien Bridge, at Oxford, a crowd was sure to collect, if it were in the 
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day time, who followed or preceded, accumulating as she advanced, so 
that by the time she arrived at the Star inn, it was sometimes difficult to 
make way; and it must be owned her grotesque appearance, in the midst 
of her living animals, was calculated to excite curiosity in an eminent 
degree. 

She is said still to have ae the power to reassume the lady, and to 
have kept up a correspondence with the late Duke of Marlborough and two 
or three other old acquaintance. With her daughter-in-law, the widow of 
her son, and mother of Sir John Reade, bart. of Bleddington, she held no 
intercourse whatever; but was reported to feel, amidst all her singulari- 
ties, a powerful affection towards her grandson. And if, amongst what 
were termed “the old standards,” any case of sudden distress occurred, 
I was informed she would secretly administer relief. 

Since this visit in 1812, this most singular lady has paid the debt of na- 
ture, having attained to a very old age. Her aviary she left, partly to the 
Queen, and part to the Duke of Marlborough ; the whole are probably dis- 
persed, and it may be long before any perséin of fortune is again seized 
with a similar taste. Her collection was magnificent, and presented to 
the eye the wondrous variety of the feathered tribe, in all the pomp of 
radiant plumage; but I must confess, the wild songsters of her groves, 
that gaily poured their morning and evening carols, gave me far greater 
pleasure than the whole of her costly collection. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


REMARKS ON ANNALS OF THE PARISH, OR THE CHRONICLE OF DAL- 
MAILING, 


( Continued from page 180.) 


He lost Mrs. Balwhidder in the year 1763. Her death was hurried by 
vexation for the destruction of her crop of lint, by the burning of a lint- 
mill. 

The weighty business of putting up a headstone, and composing a 
rhyming epitaph, helped to soothe the minister’s grief, which he describes 
with great nature anu naivete. 

“ But the work of the monument, and the epitaph, could not endure for 
a constancy, and after it was done, I was again in great danger of sink- 
ing into the hypochonderies a second time. However, I was enabled to 
fight with my affliction, and by and by, as the spring began to open her 
green lattice, and to set out her flower-pots to the sunshine, and the time 
of the singing of birds was come, I became more composed, and like my- 
self, so 1 often walked in the fields, and held communion with nature, and 
wondered at the mysteries thereof. 

“Qn one of these occasions, as I was sauntering along the edge of Egle- 
sham-wood, looking at the industrious bee going from flower to flower, 
and the idle butterfly, that layeth up no store, but perisheth ere it is win- 
ter, I felt as it were a spirit from on high descending upon me, a throb at 
my heart, and a thrill in my brain, and I was transported out of myself, 
and seized with the notion of writing.a book—but what it should be about, 
I could not settle to my satisfaction: sometimes‘l thought of an ortho- 
dox poem, like Paradise Lost, by John Milton, wherein I proposed to 
treat more at large of Original Sin, and the great mystery of Relowe- 
tion; at others, I fancied that a connect treatise on the efficacy of Free 


Grace would be more taking; but although [ made divers beginnings in 
both subjects, some new thought ever came into my head, and the whole 
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summer passed away, and nothing was done. I therefore postponed my 
design of writing a book till the winter, when I would have the benefit of 
the long nights. Before that, however, I had other things of more impor- 
tance to think about: my servant lasses, having no eye of a mistress over 
them, wastered every thing at such a rate, and made such a galravitching 
in the house, that, long before the end of the year, the year’s stipend was 
all spent, and I did not know what to do. At lang and iength I mustered 
courage to send for Mr. Auld, who was then living, and an elder. He 
was a douce and discreet man, fair and well-doing in the world, and 
had a better handful of strong common sense than many even of the heri- 
tors. So I told him how I was situate, and conferred with him, and he 
advised me, for my own sake, to look out for another wife, as soon as de- 
cency would allow, which he thought, might very properly be after the 
turn of the year, by which time the first Mrs. Balwhidder would be 
dead more than twelve months; and when I mentioned my design to write 
a book, he said (and he was a man of good discretion,) that the doing of a 
book was a thing that would’keep, but wasterful servants were a growing 
evil; so, upon his counselling, I resolved not to meddle with the book till 
I was married again, but employ the interim, between then and the turn 
of the year, in looking out for a prudent woman to be my second wife, 
strictly intending, as | did perform, not to mint a word about my choice, 
if I made one, till the whole twelve months and a day, from the date of 
the first Mrs. Balwhidder’s interment, had run out. 

“In this the hand of Providence was very visible, and lucky for me it 
was that I had sent for Mr. Auld when I did send, as the very week fol- 
lowing, a sound began to spread in the parish, that one of my lassies had 
got herself with bairn, which was an awful thing to think had happened 
in the house of her master, and that master a minister of the gospel. Some 
there were, for backbiting appertaineth to all conditions, that jealoused 
and wondered if I had nota finger in the pye; which, when Mr. Auld 
heard, he bestirred himself in such a manful and godly way in my de- 
fence, as silenced the clash, telling that I was utterly incapable of any 
such thing, being a man of a guileless heart, and a spiritual simplicity, 
that would be ornamental in a child.” 

Of course, the second Mrs. Balwhidder soon followed. We might 
quote the whole book if we were to follow our bent, and we can apprize 
our readers that we have by no means quoted the most interesting parts of 
it. ‘This is just the sort of way in which it runs on, infinitely humor- 
ous, we think; and every now and then some little pathetic incident, or 
some instructive sketch of society, finds its way into the heart of this 
chit-chat. But we own we are most diverted with this homespun thread 
of the narration, and we have more pleasure in pointing it out to our 
readers than the other passages which stick prominently forth and speak 
for themselves. 

We do not, indeed, wish at all to forestall the enjoyment of our read- 
ers, by giving them the best parts of this book. It is a small volume, and, 
we doubt not, will soon find its way, more especially, into every rustic 
family in Scotiand. ‘There is nothing in it that they can take offence at, 
as they did, for a time, it has been said, at Mrs. Hamilton’s admirable ad- 
monitory Glenburnie ; but we believe the prejudices against that spirited 
sketch of manners are now at an end, and that it is silently reforming the 
Mrs. M‘Clarties of the age, or, at least, is preventing the rising genera- 
tion from making her their model. ‘There are many admonitions convey- 
ed in this book, too, but without the appearance of being meant as such. 
One impression it must leave upon all—that of the superiority of inno- 
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cent, simple, and religious manners above every other, and we trust it 
will have a tendency to prolong the reign of these in our beloved country. 


O Scotia, my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent, 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health and peace, and sweet content! 
And O! may heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 


We have been so much occupied with the good minister himself, that 
we cannot give any of the characters of his parishioners. Widow Mal- 
colm and her family hold the chief place, and every thing about them is 
excellent and most edifying, nor in the smallest degree stretched beyond 
nature. Then we have Lady Macadam, Mr. Cayenne, Colin Mavis the 
village poet, who wrote verses for the Sco agazine, and fifty others, 
all good in their way; but we must stick bythe parson, who thus con- 
a his history :— 

1809. “ As I come towards the events of these latter days, I am surprised 
to find myself not at all so distinct in my recollection of them, as in those of 
the first of my ministry; being apt to confound the things of one occasion 
with those of another, which Mrs. Balwhidder says is an admonishment to 
me to leave off my writing. But, please God, I will endeavour to fulfil this as 
I have through life tried, to the best of my capacity, to do every other duty; 
and with the help of Mrs. Balwhidder, who has a very clear understanding, 
I think I may get through my task in a creditable manner, which is all 
I aspire after; not writing for a vain world, but only to testify to posterity 
anent the great changes that have happened in my day and generation—a 
period which all the best informed writers say, has not had its match in the 
history of the world, since the beginning of time. 

“ By the failure of the cotton-mill company, whose affairs were not set- 
tled till the spring of this year, there was great suffering during the winter: 
but my people, those who still adhered to the establishment, bore their share 
of the dispensation with meekness and patience, nor was their wanting edi- 
fying monuments of resignation even among the strayvaggers. 

“On the day that the Canaille Meeting-house was opened, which was in 
the summer, I was smitten to the heart to see the empty seats that were in 
my kirk, for all the thoughtless, and some that I had a better opinion of, went 
to hear the opening discourse. Satan that day had power given to him to buf- 
fet me as he did Job of old; and when I looked around and saw the empty 
seats, my corruption rose, and I forgot myself in the remembering prayer ; 
for when I prayed for ali denominations of Christians, and worshippers, and. 
infidels, I could not speak of the schismatics with patience, but entreated 
the Lord to do with the hobbleshow at Cayenneville, as he saw meet in his 
displeasure, the which, when I came afterwards to think upon, I grieved at 
with a sore contrition. 

“In the course of a week following, the elders, in a body, came to me in 
the Manse, and after much commendation of my godly ministry, they said, 
that seeing I was now growing old, they thought they could not testify their 
respect for me in a better manner, than by agreeing to get meahelper. But 
I would not at that time listen to such a proposal, for I felt no falling off in 
my powers of preaching; on the contrary, I found myself growing better at 
it, as I was enabled to hold forth, in an easy manner, often a whole half 
hour longer than what § could do a dozen years before. Therefore nothing 
was se in this year anent my — but during the winter, Mrs. 
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Balwhidder was often grieved, in the bad weather, that I should preach, and, 
in short, so worked upon my affections, that I began to think it was fitting 
for me to comply with the advice of my friends. Accordingly, in the course 
of the winter, the elders began to cast about for a helper, and during the 
bleak weather in the ensuing spring, several young men spared me from the 
necessity of preaching. But this relates to the concerns of the next and 
last year of my ministry. So I will now proceed to give an account of it, 
very thankful that I have been permitted, in unmolested tranquillity, to bring 
my history to such a point. aes 

1810. “ My tasks are all neara close; and in writing this final record of 
my ministry, the very sound of my pen admonishes me that my life isa 
burden on the back of flying time, that he will soon be obliged to lay down 
in his great store-house, the grave. Old age has, indeed, long warned me to 
prepare for rest, and the darkened windows of my sight show that the night 
is coming on, while deafness, like a door fast barred, has shut out all the 
pleasant sounds of this world, and enclosed me, as it were, in a prison, even 
from the voices of my — 

“T have lived longer than the common lot of man, and I have seen, in my 
time, many mutations and turnings, and ups and downs, notwithstanding 
the great spread that has been in our national prosperity. I have beheld 
them that were flourishing like the green bay trees, made desolate, and their 
branches scattered. But, in my own estate, I have had a large and liberal 
experience of goodness. 

“ At the beginning of my ministry [ was reviled and rejected, but my ho- 
nest endeavours to prove a faithful shepherd were blessed from on high, and 
rewarded with the affection of my flock. Perhaps, in the vanity of doting 
old age, I thought in this there was a merit due to myself, which made the 
Lord to send the chastisement of the Canaille schism among my people, for 
I was then wroth without judgment, and by my heat hastened into an open 
division the flaw that a more considerate manner might have healed. But f 
confess my fault, and submit my cheek to the smiter; and I now see that 
the finger of wisdom was in that probation, and it was far better that the 
weavers meddled with the things of God, which they could not change, than 
with those of the king, which they could only harm. In that matter, how- 
ever, [ was like our gracious monarch in the American war; for though I 
thereby lost the pastoral allegiance of a portion of my people, in like man- 
ner as he did of his American subjects; yet, after the separation, I was en- 
abled so to deport myself, that they showed me many voluntary testimonies 
of affectionate respect, and which it would be a vain glory in me to rehearse 
here. One thing I must record, because it is as much to their honour as it 
is to mine. 

“When it was known that I was to preach my last sermon, every one of 
those who had been my hearers, and who had seceded to the Canaille meet- 
ing, made it a point that day to be in the parish kirk, and to stand in the 
crowd, that made a lane of reverence for me to pass from the kirk door to 
the back-yett of the Manse. And shortly after a deputation of all their 
brethren, with their minister at their head, came to me one morning, and 
presented to me a server of silver, in token, as they were pleased to say, of 
their esteem for my blameless life, and the charity that I had practised to- 
wards the poor of all sects in the neighbourhood; which is set forth in a well- 
penned inscription, written by a weaver lad that works for his daily bread. 
Such a thing would have been a prodigy at the beginning of my ministry, 
but the progress of book learning and education has been wonderful since, 
and with it has come a spirit of greater liberality than the world knew be- 
fore, bringing men of adverse principles and doctrines, into a more humane 
communion with each other, showing, that it is by the mollifying influence of 
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knowledge, the time will come to pass, when the tiger of papistry shall lie 
cown with the lamb of reformation, and the vultures of prelacy be as harm- 
less as the Presbyterian doves; when the Independent, the Anabaptist, and 
every other order and denomination of Christians, not forgetting even these 
poor little wrens of the Lord, the burghers and anti-burghers, who will pick 
from the hand of patronage, and dread no snare. 

“On the next Sunday after my farewell discourse, I took the arm of Mrs. 
Balwhidder, and with my cane in my hand, walked to our own pew, where 
I sat some time, but owing to my deafness, not being able to hear, I have not 
since gone back to the church. But my people are fond of having their weans 
still christened by me, and the young folk, such as are of a serious turn, come 
to be married at my hands, believing, as they say, that there is something 
good in the blessing of an aged gospel minister. But even this remnant of 
my gown I must lay aside, for Mrs. Balwhidder is now and then obliged to 
stop me in my prayers, as I sometimes wander—-pronouncing the baptismal 


blessing upon a bride and bridegroom, ve We as if they were already pa- 






rents. I am thankful, however, that I have Gen spared with a sound mind 
to write this book to the end; but it is my last task, and, indeed, really I 
have no more to say, saving only to wish a blessing on all people from on 
high, where I soon hope to be, and to meet there all the old and long-depart- 
ed sheep of my flock, especially the first and second Mrs. Balwhidders.” 


Our readers will see, from the last words, that the Mrs. Balwhidder men- 


tioned in these concluding chapters is a third Mrs. Balwhidder. 





FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The spring of the present year opened with the warm sunshine of sum- 
mer, and closed with the snows and blasts of winter; one bright fortnight 
put us all in spirits; we recollected the pleasant predictions of the Quar- 
terly, already enjoyed a May deserving its poetical praises, already drank 
home-made wines without disgust, and saw our astonished hills covered 
with the vineyards of Burgundy and Champaigne. Good housewives bright- 
ened their grates, prudent gentlemen left off their flannel waistcoats, para- 
sols expanded, and young ladies, whose cloth pelisses were a little the worse 
for wear, gladly availed themselves of an excuse to be smart in their silken 
spensers. But, alas! how short was the delusion! Again we shivered as if 
an indefinite number of square miles of ice had not disappeared from the 
North Pole; we closed our windows, called for our great coats, and those 
who did not wish for catarrhs and consumptions once more lighted their 
fires, and put on their furs. At length, after long delay, summer seemed to 
arrive in earnest, with its bright skies and warm breezes; vegetation re- 
sumed its progress, and flowers started into life to make up for lost time. 
One fine evening, early in June, I left my lodgings and the law to take a 
walk. I had been hard at work all day in a hot room, where summer had 
brought a curse and not a blessing—had given its heat, its dust, its flies and 
wasps, but withheld its sweet breezes, its bright flowers, its pleasant sights, 
and sounds, and smells. I roamed through the streets and squares to St. 
James’s Park, walked round it once or twice, and then returned home little 
refreshed or pleased by my ramble. Carriages rattling to a dinner or a 
theatre, men crying pickled salmon, women screaming radishes, quarrelling 
children rendered cross by fatigue and heat, and a thousand unpleasant 
sights and discordant sounds, had disturbed my walking meditations; and 
when [ got to my chambers I seated myself, in no very agreeable mood, at 
my window, to inhale all the fresh air that was to be had, and to watch the 
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appearance of the stars in that scanty portion of the hemisphere unconceal- 
ed by walls and chimneys. About eleven o’clock I felt very sleepy and 
very cross, called for a candle, went to my room, and began to undress, 
You were going to bed? Oh no, I was going to dress for a party. As I am 
no coxcomb, and “never look in the glass for love of any thing I see in it,” 
(perhaps some one may guess that I see nothing very loveable) my toilet was 
soon concluded; I seized my chapeau-bras, cast one longing glance at my 
nightcap, sent for a coach) and entered the gay Mrs. B.’s gay rooms a few 
minutes after midnight. There I saw painted floors and painted faces, 
sweeping trains and towering plumes, sparkling diamonds and sparkling 
eyes, flowers in pots and in heads in equal profusion, and cabinets, like a 
woman’s brain, full of fine things and pretty things and useless things, all 
jumbled together without order or design. I passed what is said to be a 
very pleasant evening, that is, I had a nod from four or five acquaintance, 
and a push from four or five hundred strangers; I was sometimes drowsy, 
sometimes faint from heat; I was occasionally pinned into a corner, and un- 
able to move for twenty mimes my toes were frequently trodden upon 
(nota-bene, I have corns); my sides frequently squeezed; I heard good music 
that made my head ache, ate good ice that made my teeth ache, and pushed 
iny way through two or three quadrilles with partners whom I never wish 
to see again. 

My first was a beauty, a real, superlative, blazing beauty, of about three 
ov four and twenty. Her face and figure were both bewitching. ‘Tall and 
enbonpoint, she had a slight and graceful bend from the waist, which gave 
an air of languor and elegance to her carriage, well according with the soft- 
ness of a large full eye, shaded by a heavy lid most beautifully fringed, and 
with the exquisite polish and downiness of a skin whose smoothness my eye 
seemed to feel. 1 was full of admiration, preparing to be charmed, and 
fortifying my heart against love at first sight. “If,” thought I, trembling at 
my danger, “if she should light up those beautiful eyes with the blaze of 
intellect, and embellish that lovely mouth with the magic of geod-humour, 
‘vincendo me col lume d’un sorriso,” Lam afraid it will be all over with me.” 

But my fears were unfounded, and my heart proof against all the magni- 
ficence of her person and air. Educated probably in the belief that beauty 
is a sure and suflicient passport to every man’s homage and love, and dis- 
daining to call in the aid of auxiliaries in her conquering career, or impress- 
ed by some vague notion of keeping up her own dignity, my lovely partner 
appeared to consider her showing herself to the world at all as an act of 
infinite condescension. ‘To look.at her was honour enough: she did not 
deign to return the compliment by looking at me; she distanced every at- 
tempt at conversation, bridled into triple disdain when I ventured to address 
her, and barely allowed the tips of her fingers to touch my hand in those 
parts of the quadrille which required the profanation. Perhaps she was 
displeased by my snub nose, or the cut of my coat, or perhaps she discover- 
ed that I had not learned to dance in Paris—so I thought, till in the course 
of the evening I perceived that the gayest men and the best dancers in the 
room, with aquiline noses into the bargain, met with the same freezing re- 
ception from this contemptuous fair one. ‘Thanks to her pride, her folly, 
or stupidity, I came off heart-whole; for although Iam too great an admirer 
of beauty to fall in love with even a Minerva, marked by the small-pox, yet 
{ could never be captivated by personal attractions, unless brightened by 
intellect and vivified by soul: I should as soon think of kneeling to one of 
Guido’s hours, or pining away for the Venus de Medici. 

I am ashamed to say that I found myself anticipating with malicious satis- 
faction the time when my haughty beauty will become a slighted old maid. 
There are bright eyes enoagh in the world which will look kindly on their 
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admirers, and plenty of lovely lips that will at least chatter good-natured 
nonsense; and unless twenty thousand golden charms contribute their 
powerful influence, a proud or dull goddess will not find adorers for more 
than an evening, will meet with only eer and see no hearts laid 
upon her altar. Then when the freshness of youth begins to disappear, and 
its bloom to fade, when newer faces attract, and partners for even a quad- 
rille are valuable possessions, the beauty of thirty sickens for past homage, 
and would fain begin to be condescending and agreeable; but alas! disap- 
pointment sours the temper, adds premature wrinkles and unnecessary gray 
hairs, years:creep on, rouge and pink ribands cannot retard their progress, 
forty will arrive at last, and bring a “ single blessedness,” which good-humour 
does not sweeten, nor intellect or usefulness ennoble. 

Such were my reflections on my first partner, as I stood squeezed up in 
the refreshment room, hot and thirsty, longing for ices and Roman punch, 
for lemonade and negus, but debarred by the intervention of fifty ladies 
from obtaining my desires. 

My second compag'non de danse was a yery different person. She was 
just pretty enough not to be plain, had a smart figure, and a turned up nose, 
of which she appeared to be proud; for she contrived to give it more than 
natural elevation by a frequent jerk of the head. She was fashionably 
dressed, that is, she looked as if one of our great grandmother’s pictures had 
stepped out of its frame. The scanty arrangement of hair on the forehead, 


the mass of corkscrew-curls falling in gradual profusion from the temples, 


the long waist, wide sash, and pointed stomacher, all reminded me of days of 
yore, and made me expect to see a full-blown rose in the lady’s hand, or a 
lap-dog with a gilt collar at her feet. She seized every moment she could 
gain for conversation, or I should rather say for talking, and “talking is not 
always to converse.” Heavens! how many things she said while we were 
at supper! I remember that among other subjects she touched upon the fol- 
lowing: Belzoni, Adam, men’s hats, the Spanish constitution, the radicals, 
handsome men, architecture, Venetian beads, Lord Byron, romance, arti- 
ficial flowers, Brussels lace, Roman pearl, young Grimaldi, the Bible Society, 
old china, the North Pole, and pine-apple ice, &c. &c. To be sure, she did 
not say any thing very new or very wise upon these topics; she did not 
comprehend the nature of half of them; ran one into another in a most 
extraordinary manner, and talked so rapidly that I could with difficulty fol- 
low the variegated thread of her discourse. 


“ Have you seen Belzoni? I long to go; but there is such a crowd. I 
hope there a’n’t many mummies, they are so shocking, it makes one quite 
shudder. I should like to see Belzoni himself; he must be very interest- 
ing. Heis so tall. I like tall men” (casting a glance at my figure, for- 
tunately above six feet). “Iam sure men were meant to be much taller 
than they are. Iam quite certain Adam was ten feet high. How tall he 
must look in his hat.”? (I suppose she meant Belzoni, not Adam.) “La! 
how they stuff the hats now! They put a padding in to make them sit on 
one side. How I did laugh when I saw Captain Shaw’s! I thought I 
should have died. It becomes him very much though, for he is very hand- 
some; but how much better he would look in a Spanish hat and feathers ; 
I wish they were worn in this country, and short satin cloaks and daggers 
—they are so interesting. Whata fuss the Spaniards are making now; 


they want to have our constitution, and the King won’t let them. Oh! I 
know all about it, for Papa talks about it every morning at breakfast. 
Papa is so against the radicals: so am I; I can’t bear Mr. Hobhouse. I 
like handsome men,” (a glance at me) “though plain men are often very 
agreeable. Person is nothing, manners are every thing. I’m sure I never 
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know whether men are plain or handsome. I saw such a handsome man 
in Waterloo street this morning; [ can’t think.who he was. Don’t you 
admire Waterloo street? I like it all but the chapel; I can’t bear the 
chapel, there is such an ugly thing on the top. Architects shouldn’t in- 
vent such new fancies; they should go abroad and study the models of 
antiquity. Were you ever in Italy! I should like to go to Venice; it 
must be so interesting to sail about ina gondola. They say those little 
beads they make the purses of come from Venice; I can’t think how they 
make them, they are sosmall. I wonder if Lord Byron will ever come 
home. How interesting he is! La! what a swimmer he is; only think of 
his swimming over the Hellespont, which is ten or twelve miles broad, in 
imitation of some great hero. Oh no; I remember it was some lover of 
the name of Hero who swam across to see his mistress. How romantic! 
I like romantic people. Are you romantic? I am very, very romantic in- 
deed. I often stand out in our balcony by moonlight. Captain Shaw 
does quiz me so about it: he says I’m in love; but I’m sure I’m no such 
thing.” 8 

In this manner, with a great deal of real folly, and I suspect a little af- 
fected simplicity, my fair chatterer ran on, much to my amusement, per- 
fectly satisfied with herself, and I believe kindly disposed towards a part- 
ner, who, though neither handsome nor in Spanish costume, was yet six 
feet high, and a patient listener to her rattle. 

When I parted from her [ walked about for some time, and did not join 
in another quadrille, till the rooms were sufficiently cleared to admit of 
comfortable dancing. I heard many scraps of conversation during my 
lonely wanderings, for lonely I was, according to a very beautiful defi- 
nition of solitude, since there was not one among all who surrounded me, 


who, 
“If I were not, would seem to smile the less.”’ 


There were sad complaints about the heat and the crowding, mingled with 

languid declarations that it was a most delightful party, and doleful la- 

mentations over the necessity of going to several others the same night; 

yet it appeared to me that there was something either of pleasure or of 

pric > in the tone in which these double or triple engagements were related. 
* * * * 

The lady to whom I was next introduced might once have been agree- 
able, and would, perhaps, have continued so to the end of her life, but for a 
most unfortunate occurrence which took place last summer, an occurrence 
which [am sure all her acquaintance must bitterly deplore. She spent sia 
weeks in France; and I should suppose, from her conversation, that she 
will never again know a happy moment in England. She would talk of 
nothing else. If I observed that the evening was warm, she replied, “al- 
most as warm as at a ball I was at last year in Paris ;”’ if I proposed to 
open a window, she asked if it was a French sash; if I blew my nose, she 
talked of French cambrics; and every one in the room, upon.whom I 
made a remark, was a plain likeness of one of her Parisian acquaintance. 
Indeed, all her powers of admiration were left on the other side of tie 
channel, or confined to articles imported from thence. Iam not speaking 
of her preference for French silks, French gloves, Leghorn bonnets, and 
Mechlin lace: these possess a place in every woman’s affections, a cor- 
ner in her heart from which neither duty nor humanity can drive them, 
where they effectually resist the attacks of law, and the pleadings of pa- 
triotism. Doubtless the ladies are in the right; doubtless it is folly to 
think of our own starving manufacturers, or to suppose that the crimes 
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and miseries produced by smuggling are at all attributable to those who 

urchase contraband goods: French silks must be worn, though every 
gown should cost a life; and as to Mechlin-lace veils, they are worth a 
world in ruins. All this is natural and usual; and to those who blame 
the gentle sex for doing all the little in their power to ruin their country, 
I can only say that we are every one of us subject to imperfections, and 
that 


“ She that has none, and lives as angels do, 
Must be an angel—but what ’s that to you?” 


My present partner’s Gallic tastes far exceeded those ordinary limits. 
To her there was nothing beautiful in English scenery, or English archi- 
tecture; for her, English musicians played, and English actors toiled in 
vain; London ice did not cool her tongue, nor London cookery please 
her palate ; no watch went well, no gown sat well that was not of Pari- 
sian make ; every Frenchman was agreeable, every French woman naive, 
piquante, or spirituelle ; and there was in the air and manners of them 
all a je ne sais quoi, which surpassed description and baffled praise. French 
literature was not forgotten; “Matilde” was the prettiest novel ever 
written; she started in angry amazement when I preferred aww ite 
to Racine, and I suppose would have been equally indignant could she 
have heard my opinion of the “ Henriade.”? However, as I had no wish to 
irritate her, I avoided all unnecessary contradiction, and I believe she 
did not think me more disagreeable than the rest of my fellow country- 
men. We parted tolerable friends, and I suppose I shall soon hear that 
she has turned Atheist or Roman Catholic, in compliment to the land of 
her love, or eloped with a French valet or an exhibitor of dancing dogs. 

(To be continued.) 








Kiecord, 


DEATH OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 





The official intelligence of the decease of Bonaparte has been received in 
this country from England, after various rumours from different quarters. 
As he has filled an uncommon space on the stage of the wor 
his death must undoubtedly occasion more than common interest 
retrospect of a few years be taken, and we compare the actual exeitent 
which the news has awakened, with what we all should have felt in 1812 or 
1815, how large a share, must we acknowledge, have external pomp and 
circumstance in our estimate of the characters of men. The following ex- 

tracts from English papers, contain the accounts of his death and funeral, 
ondon, July 35: 
. Helena: 










The following intelligence arrived in town yesterday fr, 

St. Helena, May 7.—Bonaparte died on Saturday, the t 6 P. M. af- 
ter an illness of six weeks—the last fortnight only cons d dangerous. 
The body has been opened, and the disease ascertained to be @ cancer on 
the stomach, with a great extent of ulceration. , 

“He has been lying in state since yesterday afternoon—the admiral, go- 
vernor, and heads of departments, having first seen the body.” 

During the first four weeks of his illness, it did not assume any very dan- 
gerous appearance, though he appeared himself conscious that it would ter- 
minate fatally. During the last fortnight it was evident to all the medical 
attendants that he could not recover. It is said that he gave directions 
about his affairs and papers, till five or six hours before he died, having re- 
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tained his senses till that period. He said he wished to be opened, in order 
that his son might be informed of the nature of the disease. The body was 
opened by his own surgeon. We believe that he left a will, which, with his 
other papers, have been, or will of course be, transmitted to this country. 

The despatches brought by captain Crockat, announcing the death of Bo- 
naparte, are dated St. Helena, May 7. That event took place on the 5th 
of May, at ten minutes before six in the afternoon. ‘The illness of the ex- 
emperor lasted, in the whole, six weeks; and its effects on his frame, as de- 
scribed by an officer who had frequent opportunities of seeing him during 
that period, were so powerful as nearly to reduce him to a skeleton, and to 
obliterate all traces of his former features. During the latter part of his 
illness he frequently conversed with his medical attendants on its nature, 
of which he seemed to be perfectly aware. He declared that it was here- 
ditary, and that his father had died with the same disease. On examination 
after death, the stomach was found in a state of extreme ulceration, so that 
it appeared in some places perforated in large openings. His medical at- 
tendants gave it as their decided opinion, in which the physician who was 
called in coincided, that the disease was incurable, and the climate had no 
effect in producing it. One trait of character displayed itself in his last 
moments, which marks the “ruling passion strong in death.” As he found 
his end approach, he was habited, at his own request, in his uniform of field 
marshal, with the boots and spurs, and placed on a camp bed on which he 
was accustomed to sleep when in health, and preferred to every other. In 
this dress he is said to have expired. It has been asserted that the Heron, 
which brought the despatches, also brought the body of Bonaparte to Eng- 
land, but this we understand is not the case. His attendants wished his body 
to be conveyed to Europe; but on opening his will, it was found that he had 
left a request that it should be interred in the island, and pointed out the 
spot in which he wished his remains to rest, in a beautiful valley near to his 
residence. ‘Though Bonaparte is supposed to have suffered much, his disso- 
lution was so calm and serene, that not a sigh escaped him, or any intimation 
to the by-standers that it was so near. At the departure of the Heron, no 
day had been fixed for the funeral, but it was understood that it would be 
solemnized with the military honours due to his rank. 

A likeness of Bonaparte, after his decease, was sketched by an English 
officer, and is brought to England. Count Montholon, we hear, arrived by 

sip whatitebrought the intelligence of this event, and immediately for- 

@aordinaiy courier to the French ambassador. Numerous 
‘gwar yesterday morning to announce the death of Bonaparte 

thre ent urepean courts. ‘The news will be conveyed from Calais 
to tte’ French capital by telegraph, where it will probably be known in less 
ting. 4bo ifter its arrival in London. 

ee he 






- ‘Phe’ following account of the funeral of Bonaparte, is extracted from the 


Guardian, h it is given as an extract from the private letter of an 
officer of St. a. 


“ Bonaparte” was buried on Wednesday, the 9th, between the willow 
trees, in th€ spot he had pointed out, about a mile and a half from Long- 
wood Hous® (by the road). A procession of the military staff, and all the 
naval officers, followed the corpse, which was laid on a black car, in a plain 
mahogany coffin (laid wood and tin within,) and was received, on emerging 
from the grounds, by a line of 2,000 troops, including artillery and a party 
of marines, with four bands drawn up by the road side. As soon as it pass- 
ed, the troops followed to the place of interment, and halted, occupying the 
road winding along the valley side, above it, while the procession descended 
by a road made for the occasion, on foot. ‘The body was then borne by 24 
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grenadiers, from the several corps present, to the grave, where it was depo- 
sited with the priest’s blessing, in a chamber, within a large stone vault. 
The chamber was then closed with a large slab, and its edges being fitted 
in to the sides of the vault, the whole level surface was covered with a 
liquid body of Roman cement. The corpse was deposited under three dis- 
charges of eleven pieces of artillery, and the minute guns of the Vigo, 
which was heard in the intervals between the discharges, moaning in the 
distance ; twenty-five were fired. The vault has since been filled up with 
stone, and a plain slab laid over it.—St. Helena, May 14.” 
The following is the order of Napoleon’s funeral procession: 


Napoleon Bertrand, son of the Marshal. The Priests, in full robes. 

Dr. Arnott, 20th Regiment. Bonaparte’s physician. 
. THE BODY, , 
Grenadiers. $ in a car, drawn by four horses. ¢ Grenadiers. 
f24 Grenadiers—12 on each side, to carry the body down a steep hill, where the car 
could not go.] 
Bonaparte’s Horse, 
Count Montholon. § led . ¢ servants Marshal Bertrand. 
Setveats. Ts Bertrand, and. Daughter, 
in an open vehicle. 
Servants. 
Naval Officers. 
Staff Officers. 
Members of Council. 
General Coffin. Marquis de Montcheno. 
The Admiral. “a P ce Governor. 
L Lowe and Daughter, 
Servants. y an open vehi mi g Servants. 
Servants. 
Dragoons. 

St. Helena Volunteers. 
St. Helena Regiment. 
St. Helena Artillery. 
Sixty-sixth Regiment. 

Royal Marines. 

Twentieth Regiment. 

Royal Artillery. ; 
The body of Bonaparte is enclosed in three coffins, of mahogarv, lead, 
and oak. 


Extract of a private Letter, dated St. Helena, May 15. 


“As every thing relating to so greet a man as Bonaparte must be of ex- 
treme interest, I should tell you that after attending his funeral, I paida 
visit to his residence. IT was shown his wardrobe by Marchand, his valet, 
and a more shabby set-out I never beheld. Old coats, hats, and pantaloons, 
that a midshipman on shore would hardly condescend to wear. Bat Mar- 
chand said it was quite an undertaking to make him put on any thing new; 
and then, after wearing it an hour, he would throw it off, and put on the old 
again. 

ee The last words Bonaparte uttered were ‘tete—armee” What their 
connexion was in his mind cannot be ascertained, but they were distinctly 
heard about five o’clock on the morning of the day he died. 

“ An officer’s guard is appointed to watch over his grave.” 


¢ Servants. 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


We some time since published some extracts from the celebrated Scottish 


novels by the “ Author of Waverley,” and from the acknowledged works 
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210 Waverley Novels. 


of sir Walter Scott, for the purpose of showing the resemblance which many 


passages in the former bear to passages of the latter, and this for the pur- 
pose.of raising a presumption that the former proceeded from the same hand 
that wrote the latter. Since the appearance of these extracts, a gentleman 
has furnished us with further eviilence of the same general description, and 
calculated to produce the same impression upon the mind with regard to 
the origin of the novels. Among the peculiarities of sir Walter Scott’s 
style, there is perhaps none more striking, considering that it relates only to 
the use of a simple word, than the very singular manner in which he intro- 
duces the adverb NAMELY. We have no recollection of having observed, in 
the limited circle of our reading, any other writer who uses it in the same 
manner. The following instances, from his acknowledged works, may serve 
as examples: 

“He notices what constitutes the real power of every monarch, the love, 
namely, and allegiance of his subjects.”—Rokeby. 

“If we confine our observations to one quarter of Paris only, that, namely, 
which is adjacent to the royal palace.”—Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. 

“One original plan Napoleon may indeed claim as his own—the project, 
namely, of erecting a stupendous bronze figure of an elephant upon the site 
of the Bastille.”—7b. 

“ Mareschal M‘Donald is entrusted with the difficult task of disbanding 
and reorganizing the army beyond the Loire, the remnants, namely, of the 
old imperial army.”—id. 

“Fouche’s influence is supposed to have one effect, which, if true, is a 
very bad one—that, namely, of delaying the selecting,” &c.—ib. 

“The principle uppermost in the heart of every Frenchman—the interest, 
namely, which high and low take in the glory of their country.”—ib. 

“The dangers of the solemn justs, held under the authority of princes, 
were modified hy the introduction of arms of courtesy as they were called, 
lances, namely, without heads.”—Sup. to Ency. Brit. Art. Chivalry. 

“We are arrived at the third point proposed in our arrangement, the 
causes, namely, of the decay and extinction of chivalry.”—ib. 

That the manner in which this word is used in these various cases is sin- 
gular, we presume will be acknowledged by all readers. From the novels 
the following instances are mentioned. 

“For pruinis, though interpreted to mean hoar frosts, may also signify a 
locality, namely, prunes.”—Antiquary. 

“I promise a few general rules on that point, on the nature, namely, of 
the evidence to be received in such cases..—ib. * 

“Miss Wardour remained for a moment or two in the situation in which 
she had heard the old man’s last extraordinary speech, leaning, namely, 
against the bars of the window.”—ib. 

“He formed the resolution that might have been expected from so young 
a man, to shut the eyes, namely, of his calmer reason.”—Guy Mamnnering. 

“A ruined tower showed it had once harboured beings of a very different 
description from its present inhabitants; those freebooters, namely, to whose 
exploits the wars between Scotland and England bear witness.”—ib. 

“A liberal distribution of ale and whiskey was made among them, besides 
what was called a kettle of fish—two or three salmon, namely, plunged into 
a cauldron and boiled for their supper.”—ib. 

° entered upon the subject he had most at heart, the situation, 
namely, of his father.”—ib. 

“He assembled his comrades from their lurking places, and displayed 
himself in his true colours, the captain, namely, of the band.”—ib. 

“Nor did he extend to his followers what all eagerly sought, the grasp, 
namely, of his hand.”’—ib. 
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“ Andrew now appeared in the attire of an undertaker, a goodly suit, 
namely, of the deepest mourning.”—ib. S ; 

“I was somewhat surprised to hear sounds distinct from those which 
usually sooth its solitude, the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook.”— Tales 
of My Landlord. 

“Gained the situation of town-piper by his merit, with all the emoluments 
thereof, namely, the piper’s cropt,” &c.— ib. ; 

“Takes arles at the hand of his servant, a blessing, namely, upon him and 
his household.”—ib. 

“I thank you for the only favour I looked for, or would accept at your 
Pager namely, that you have sent the crushed and maimed carcass,” 

C.—ib. 

“ Both these tremendous points, the first sheet, namely, of the yet un- 
broken stream.”—ib. 

“In the easiest way imaginable, as heir, namely, to her worthy cou- 
sin.”—ib, [M. ¥. paper. 


SINGULAR TEST OF A GOOD HOUSEWIFE. 


Charles Ulysses von Salias Marschlin, in his Rambles through the French 
Jura, published at Winterthur in 1805, relates that in t!e neighbourhood of 
Poligny, it is the business of the younger females to keep the dunghills in 
order, and to pile them up in neat, regular squares. The smoother and the 
more symmetrical the dunghill, the higher character does the superintend- 
ent of it obtain for housewifery and good management, and the more does 
she attract the notice of the young men; while, on the contrary, those dam- 
sels whose dunghills exhibit marks of neglect, can only obtain admirers by 
their beauty or wealth. New Monthly Mag. 


EMBALMING OF THE DEAD. 


When the art of embalming was lost, the corpses, which it was intended 
to preserve, were cut in pieces and boiled in water. ‘Thus Juvenal des Ur- 
sins relates on occasion of the death of king Henry V. of England, who ex- 
pired in 1422, at Vincennes :—* His body was cut in pieces and then boiled 
in a cauldron till the flesh was detached from the bones: the water was 
poured upon consecrated ground, and the bones, together with the flesh, en- 
closed in a leaden coffin with spices and perfumes.” __ { ib. 


ANECDOTE OF ROUSSEAU. 


At the performance of an opera, composed by Gretry, the latter was intro- 
duced to Rousseau, who thus addressed him:—* How happy I am to see 
you! [had long believed my heart to be closed against the soft emotions 
which your music has excited in it. I must make your acquaintance, sir; 
though it would be mere correct to say, that [ am already acquainted with 
you from your works. But I wish to be your friend. Are you married?” 
“Yes.” “Have you married a woman of esprit, as it is called “No.” 
“T thought so!” “My wife never says any 1 but what she feels, and 
simple Nature is her guide.” “So I thought! O, I love the artists; they are 
children of Nature; I must learn to know her; I must see her often.” 
During the performance he several times pressed the hand of Gretry, who 
remained with him, and they left the house together. In the street they 
came to a heap of stones, left by the paviours, which Rousseau seemed not 
to observe. Gretry, apprehensive that he would tumble over them, took 
him by the arm and begged him to take care. His companion angrily with- 
drew his arm, saying: “ Allow me to use my own faculties.” Some coaches 
passing by at the time, parted them; each took his own way, and this was 
the last as well as the first time that Gretry saw the philosopher. (ib. 
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MAHOMET’S PROHIBITION OF WINE. 


The prohibition of wine by the great prophet of the Mussulmans ig 

unded on the following legend:—Two angels, Haroth and Maroth, were 
sent from heaven to the earth to govern mankind, and to teach them 
in particular to abstain from three things—murder, judging unjustly, and 
drinking wine. For some time matters went on wonderfully well: men 
learned by degrees to throw off the dominion of the senses and appe- 
tites; they became rational, kind, and sociable, and the two angels were 
every where lauded to the skies as the wisest of rulers and the most just 
of judges. One beautiful and at the same time artful woman destroyed 
all this happiness. She was engaged in a law-suit with her husband, and to 

in over the two supreme judges to her side, she invited them one morn- 
ing to breakfast, and took good care to mingle wine profusely with the 
viands. The unsuspecting angels freely partook of the savoury dishes, till 
at length desires unbecoming of angels were awakened in them. The woman 
smiled at the success of her stratagem, but was not to be purchased at a 
cheap rate. She wished to make an excursion in the air, and even to heaven: 
she therefore insisted that one angel should teach her the magic words which 
would enable her to ascend thither, and the other those which would secure 
her return. The anger of heaven was inflamed at this proceeding. The 
angels were summoned and were obliged to pronounce their own sentence, 
which was, that they should be suspended by a chain, and thus languish till 
o great judgment-day. The woman was transformed into the star Lu- 
cifer. 

So far the Arabian prophet. To this story, pregnant with meaning, he 
subjoins the question :—Js not this cause sufficient to avoid wine?” Lib. 


PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 


In the castles and palaces of the ancient nobility of France, the tapestry 
frequently presents memorials of their pride of ancestry. On the tapestry 
of an apartment in the palace of the Duke de Croy, at Paris, is a represen- 
tation of the Deluge, in which a man is seen running after Noah, and calling 
out, “My good friend, save the archives of the Croys !” 

Another piece of tapestry in the palace of the Duke de Levis represents 
the Virgin Mary with an ancestor of the de Levis standing bareheaded be- 
fore her. “Dear cousin,” says she, “pray be covered!”—and he replies: 
* Cousin, I would rather remain as I am.” , (ib. 


METHOD OF SUPPLYING NAPLES WITH ICE. 
From Mr. Keppel Craven’s Travels. 


Another promontory separates Vico from Castellamare, situated under 
the highest portion of the range of mountains which border the bay of Na- 
ples. One peak in particular, called St. Angelo, is higher than Vesuvius, 
and among the deep clefts on its sides the snow lies all the year. This spot 
is in fact the ice-house which supplies the capital with this article of indis- 

ensable necessity during the whole year. It is merely swept into some 
arge natural caves, from which it is afterwards extracted as occasion re- 
quires. The mode of transporting it from these lofty heights is as simple 
as it is singular and expeditious. Several long ropes are strained ina 
sloping direction from point to point, till they reach the sea shore. The 
bundles of hardened snow, carefully packed in dead leaves, and confined 
within faggots of brushwood, are suspended on these lines by means of a 
crooked stick, and their own weight impels them downward with incredible 
velocity. A boy is stationed at every angle, whose task is to shift each 
bandle from one rope to the other, while the last brings them down to the 
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boats, which wait in readiness the whole day to receive and convey them di- 
rectly to Naples. The space of a few minutes will suffice for this aerial 
journey, which by any other mode of conveyance would employ some hours, 
as the mountain paths are of perilous steepness and difficulty. 


MONSIEUR LASSEURE. 


Monsieur Lasseure,a French emigrant, came to England in the year 
1793, brought with him 40/. sterling, which he was determined should sub- 
sist him four years, when he flattered himself his country would be restored 
to tranquillity, and himself permitted to return again in peace.. In the mean 
time, he took a small garret at Somer’ Town, and was observed to eat no- 
thing but bread, and drink nothing but water. A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood being informed of this circumstance, most humanely sent him a 
present of a fine ham, in return for which, Lasseure sent (by the help of a 
grammar and a dictionary) the following letter of thanks: 

“Sir,—There is the first letter that I dare to write in the English lan- 
guage, pardon the grammatical faults, in return of the hot sentiments of my 
heart. Sure enough, sir, I am stupified by your great generosity, and your 
admirable favour. I have found yesterday, on arriving to my house, an 
enormous ham, and heard it was proceeding from your goodness. How much 
am I gratfull, my dearest sir! above all, when I consider that Iam unknown 
to you, and I have rendered you none service—this gift is then very gra- 
tuitous. Ah! it is the top of the kindness, and make a magnificent eulogy 
of your generous heart—would to God I should can go myself, to the end 
that I offer to you my thanks, but I cannot—yet the wishes that I do at Lon- 
don for your happiness are neither less ardent, nor less sincere.. I say, with 
the prophet King, 

Fiat abundantia in turribus tuis. 

“If I am happy enough to carry back my body in France, I shall extol 
that liberality, but you must permit me to leave to you my heart, its grati- 
tude, and the respectfull affection with which I am, Sir, your very obedient 
humble servant, 

LASSEURE, 
Rector of Ribourseaux, Burgundy.” 


This letter was shown to the Princess Elizabeth, on which lucky event 
the writer was taken from his humble garret, and introduced to plenty, and 
a first floor. | Edin. Mag. 


HISTORY. 


History conducted on the enlarged and enlightened principle to which 
we have alluded, will go far towards correcting those erroneous opinions 
which have been transmitted from age to age without examination. It 
will exalt our ideas of human nature by a picture of its beauties, instead 
of lowering them by an exposition of its deformities. It will give a place 
in its aaa to those most worthy of commemoration, but who have hi- 
therto been rarely introduced, or, if ever admitted, have been dismissed 
with haste and impatience in order to make way for personages of more 
splendour and pretension. It will carry us to the closet of the philoso- 
pher, and there exhibit him to our view engaged in speculations for the 
improvement of his fellow creatures. It will discover the first concep- 
tion of heroic and virtuous sentiment in the feelings and expressions of 
the poet, and trace it through the obscurity of ages, until its truth and 
efficacy are proved by the actions of the patriot. This is no doubt a very 
difficult task, but it is a necessary one if we would investigate the causes 


of things, and give the meed of commendation to those who deserve it. 
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‘Why should we perpetuate misrepresentation in history by attributing to 


the last agent what is due to the prime mover? The firm resolve, the 
daring valour which win the battle are engendered and nourished by the 
civil and literary institutions of a country as much as by the mind of the 
commander. It is the eloquence of those who, from the fulness of their 
intellectual stores, pour forth exhortations to virtue and reprebensions of 
vice, that really restrains the bulk of mankind from crime, and not the 
warrant of the magistrate. It is the intercourse of original and creative 
minds that prepares the public disposition for improvement and guaran- 
tees the success of change, and not the formal decree of a minister. Pub- 
lic men do little more than take off the impression and perpetuate the 
traces which have been marked by preceding and superior minds. In 
short, if, instead of wasting much laborious investigation in tracing poli- 
tical events to their causes, when ninety-nine times out of a hundred it is 
manifest that the events have depended upon causes beyond all human 
calculation and control, historians were to follow the first thoughts of re- 
flecting and philosophic understandings through their varying processes 
and evolutions, and ascertain the degrees of iicamen which they exerted 
on different periods and societies till, matured by time, they expanded 
into the vigour of positive law and active benevolence to coerce and ame- 
liorate mankind ; if they were to watch the first feeble eftorts of imagi- 
nation, slowly unfolding its faculties from its embryo state to its perfect 
development, and estimate the gradual change in public sentiment and 
feeling, and consequently in action, which such a transmutation would 
produce, their works would be infinitely more instructive, and the palm 
would be assigned te those who really deserved it. It would then ap- 
pear that many of those who have hitherto usurped the first places on 
the roll of history are in fact not entitled to that pre-eminence; it would 
be shown that they have acted only a subordinate part in promoting the 
advancement of their species; and the great civilizers, the real benefac- 
tors of mankind, would be found amongst that class which the historian 
in general passes by unnoticed, that class which, in silence and solitude 
maturing the fruits of its speculations, prepares, by its writings, the com- 
munity for the reception of those truths which confirm its improvement 
and advance its happiness. [Quarterly Review. 


BRITISH CONSUL. 


In the year 1800, the United States’ ship, the Oswego, was shipwreck- 
ed on the coast of South Barbary. The crew suffered much during their 
bondage, among the Arabs, until they reached Mogadore, where they as- 
sured their task-masters, they would be ransomed. The master, Mr. 
Judah Paddock, who has given to the public an interesting narrative of 
their sufferings, thus relates the hospitable reception he met with from 
the English consul at Mogadore. He says, “ When our emotions had a 
little subsided, I asked for the consul; and one of them, after telling me 
that he was asleep, ran to his room door, calling out, ‘Mr. Gwin, Mr. 
Gwin, an English captain is here from the Arab coast, and the Arabs with 
him.’ I heard the consul make some answer, and in a minute his door 
opened, and he presented himself to me, with nothing on but his shirt and 
breeches. Never can I forget the cordial reception he gave me. ‘My 
good friend,’ said he, ‘how happy ain I to see you; wait a little, till I 
dress myself.” He then returned, leaving me with the sailors. The ve- 
nerable old gentleman, consul Gwin, soon came to us dressed, and in a 
most friendly manner shook hands with me the second time, and then 
said, ‘Come with me, my breakfast is ready. While I was following 
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him to his room, he made a stop, and asked me to what part of England 
my ship belonged ? Upon this, I told him that I had been carrying on a piece 
of deception, but such, I believed, as had injured no man; that [ had all 
along called myself an Englishman, with a view to gain my liberty by it, 
as I was fearful that there was no American consul here ; but that, in fact, 
I was an American, belonging to New York, to which my ship belonged. 
He paused but for a moment, and then said, ‘ Very well, you are a Chris- 
tian, that is enough.’ ” 

The worthy consul, after expressing his regret that he was too poor to 
advance money for the ransom of the crew, dressed Mr. Paddock in a suit 
of his own clothes, and then accompanied him to some merchants, who 
agreed to pay for the ransom of the whole party. [Percy Anecdotes. 


DR. LOCKIER. 


George the First knew well how to temper the cares of royalty with 
the pleasures of private life, and commonly invited six or eight friends to 
pass the evening with him. His majesty seeing Dr. Lockier one day at 
court, desired the Duchess of Ancaster, who was almost always of the 
party, to ask the doctor to come that evening. When the company met 
in the evening, Dr. Lockier was not there; and the king inquired if the 
duchess had invited him. “ Yes,” she said, “ but the doctor presents his 
humble duty to your majesty, and hopes your majesty will have the good- 
ness to excuse him at present; he is soliciting some preferment from 
your majesty’s ministers, and fears it may be some obstacle to him, if it 
should be known that he had the honour of keeping such good company.” 
The king laughed very heartily, and said he believed he was in the right. 
Not many weeks after, Dr. Lockier kissed the king’s hand as Dean of 
Peterborough, and as he was rising from kneeling, the king inclined for- 
wards, and with great good humour whispered in his ear, “ Well, now 
doctor, you will not be afraid to come in an evening; I would have you 
come this evening;” an invitation which we need not to add was ver 
readily accepted. rib. 
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Poetry. 


FROM ROUGE ET NOIR, 


THE COURIER DOVE. 








Written at the desire of a Lady, under an Engraving which represented a Giri fastening 
a Letter to the Neck of a Pigeon. 


“Vas, porter cet écrit a objet de mon ceew'!” 
Outstrip the winds my courier dove ! 

On pinions fleet and free, 
And bear this letter to my love 

Who’s far away from me. 


It bids him mark thy plume, whereon 
The changing colours range : 

But warns him that my peace is gone 
If he should, also, change. 


It tells him thou returnest again 
To her who set thee free ;— 
And QO! it asks the truant, when 
He ’ll thus resemble thee ? 
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From Patrick Carey’s Trivial Poems and Triolets, written in 1651, 











































Poetry. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MAN—VERSIFIED FROM AN APOLOGUE BY DR. SHERIDAN. : 


Affliction one day, as she hark’d to the roar 
Of the stormy and struggling billow, 

Drew a beautiful form on the sands of the shore, 
With the branch of a weeping willow. 


Jupiter, struck with the noble plan 
As he roam’d on the verge of the ocean, 
Breath’d on the figure, and calling it Man, 
Endued it with life and motion. 


A creature so glorious in mind and in frame, 
So stamp’d with each parent’s impression, 

Among them a point of contention became, 
Each claiming the right of possession. 


He is mine, said Affliction, I gave him his birth, 
I alone am his cause of creation:— 

The materials were furnish’d by me, answer’d Eartk,— 
I gave him, said Jove, animation. 


The gods all assembled in solemn divan, 
After hearing each claimant’s petition, 

Pronounced a definite verdict on Man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition. 





Let Affliction possess her own child till the woes 
Of life cease to harass and goad it; 

After death give his body to Earth whence it rose ; 
And his spirit to Jove, who bestow’d it. 


Fayre-one ! if thus kind you be, 

Yett intend a slaughter, 

Fayth you’l loose your paynes with mee, 

Else-where seeke hereafter : 

Though your lookes bee sharpe, and quicke, 

Thincke not (pray) to drill me; 
Loue, perchance, may make mee sicke, 

But will never kill mee. 


Were my mistresse ncre soe browne, 
Yett, if kind, ’de prize her; 

Who’s most fayre, if she but frowne, 
f shall soon dispize her: 

{ love kindnesse, and not face! 

Who scornes mee, I hate her: 
Courtesy gives much more grace, 

in my mind, than feature. 


Red and white adorne the cheeke 

Lesse by farre, then smiling ; 

That’s the beauty I most seeke, 
‘That charme’s most beguiling. 

Fayre-one! now you know ry iiiinu, 

See if th’ humour take you; 

{ shall love you, whilst y’are kind ; 

When y’are not, forsake you. 





